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Coleman, Jamee S. The problem of political integration in emergent Africa. a 
The Western political quarterly, Mar. 1955, vol. 8:1, pp. 44-57, with  711(32) 
map, table.) 


Intergroup and class tensions are being brought to light in Africa that 
were previously submerged in a pattern of European colonialism. Changes in 
political organization have created or aggravated conditions tending to 
nonintegration. The three principal types of situations are: "(1) disunities 
between indigenous African cultural groups arbitrarily bunched together in 
emergent multitribal African states; (2) tensions between the several racial 
communities that make up the plural societies of the emergent multiracial states; 
and (3) socioeconomic disparities between the emergent political elites -- 
African or European -- and the relatively inert African masses. 


Social disintegration, a painful but necessary step in transition from 
small communal folk societies to modern industrial states, has replaced the 

/role of the chiefs or elders with commercialization. 

"Even where most advanced, commercialization (as distinguished from 
industrialization) has not invariably extinguished -- or even 
seriously challenged -- traditional loyalties and obligations. In 
some instances, such as the wealthy Yoruba of Western Nigeria and 
the Ganda of Uganda, Western economic developments and prosperity 
have done little to weaken -- indeed, in some respects they have 
positively strengthened -- lineage and tribal attachments. In 
other instances, the staggering challenge presented by the new 
economic forces, coupled with other acculturating influences, has 

| led to greater clan or tribal cohesion either by provoking a blind 

and aggressive reaction or by stimulating a heroic drive aimed 

at self-transformation. 


It is normally assumed that the processes of commercialization 
not only tend to dissolve old ties and institutions but that they 
perform the positive function of fostering reintegration. Examples 
of the latter include the evolution of new patterns of economic 
interdependence and the growth of occupational or class associations 
binding together peoples previously divided by tribe or race. Yet 
from available evidence it is clear that these developments do not 
necessarily occur around the symbols or within the boundaries of 

the emergent political units. A cocoa economy has helped to unite 
most of the Gold Coast; but it has been a divisive factor in 
Nigerian unity. In Uganda, a pan-territorial cotton economy has 
done little to break down the sectional separatism of the Buganda 
Kingdom. Moreover, associational development does not necessarily 
promote intertribal or inter-racial cooperation or unity; indeed, 

in many instances the new groupings become the instruments for 
sharpening and the structures for formalizing latent antagonisms 

and tensions. Thus, in French Afrique Noire Eur-African labor 
federations are in some respects the vehicles for achieving a 
broader racial or territorial unity, yet the Chambers of Commerce 
remain a divisive sanctuary of the European traders. In Northern 
Rhodesia the African Mineworkers' Trade Union is an incomparable 
agency for dissipatint intertribal antagonisms amongst the African 
miners; but like the Mine Workers’ Union (European) it is also an 
organization of racial separatism in terms of Northern Rhodesian 
society. Again, the powerful Kilimanjaro Native Cooperative 
Union has tended to unite the Chagga tribe; yet it is also an 
instrument for Chagga separatism in terms of Tanganyika unity." 


In discussing the culture of Africa, the author writes: 


"The myth that the African had no history or culture in 
precolonial times, as well as the belief that his culture could 
not -- indeed ought not -- survive the disintegrative effects of 
the slave-trade, modernity, and colonialism, have been effectively 
demolished by the cultural anthropologists as well ae by recent 
events and situations. The seemingly insoluble Ewe-Togoland 
imbroglio, the persistence of tribalism in Nigeria, the separatiem 
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of the Baganda in Uganda, and the surprising strength of the Mau Mau 
movement. in Kenya have all served to dramatize both the tenacity and 

the determinative importance of indigenous cultural traits, institutions, 
and patterns of political behavior. 


The effect of the indigenous culture upon the problem of integration 
could be examined in terms of several criteria. The following four are 
believed particularly significant: (1) the persistence of traditional 
patterns of land tenure, capital accumulation, and agricultural practices 
as obstacles to social mobility, commercialization, and the development 
of large-scale integrative economies; (2) differences in the adaptability 
of traditional African societies to modernity which, as a result of the 
growth of disparities in the level of material development, give rise to 
new intergroup tensions generated by the competitive struggle for power 
within the new order; (3) the continuity and strength of indigenous 
cultural determinants in the personality formation, political expectations 
and behavior, and attitude towards authority of the members of the 
Westernized elites -- in short, psychocultural factors of differentiation; 
and (4) the survival of indigenous sociopolitical units as foci for the 
‘loyalties, ambitions, and energies not only of the traditionalists but 
also of the present and upcoming generations of modernists. This latter 
phenomenon is the one most directly and immediately relevant to the 
procees of nation-state building." 


The persistence of the tribal state is the result of several complex factors. 
Western influences have been of short duration and uneven impact. African 
urbanization is a recent phenomenon characterized by the sudden growth of a few 
large coastal or mining centers where the hinterlands have indirectly or incompletely 
felt acculturating influences. Colonial powers have pursued a policy of preserving 
traditional political systems. And another element is the ability of traditional 
systems to absorb new western elites. In the last, a "back to Africa" movement 
spearheaded by the Westernized groups, has been one ingredient in African nationalism. 
The quest for status is apparent in the new order as new elites gravitate to their 
ethnic or racial group of origin as a springboard for leadership in larger political 
units. 


, Another determinant in the survival of traditional systems is related to the 

scale and structure of indigenous political systems. Africans from small 
autonomous local communities or widely dispersed tribes have tended to adapt more 
readily to membership in large-scale political units. Africans from archaic 
systems have tended to be less malleable (e.g. the Hausa-Fulani states of Northern 
Nigeria and the Buganda Kingdom of Uganda). 


Of external influences the author writes: 


"There have been a variety of external influences that have con- 
tributed to and continue to affect the course of African political 
developments. Important among these are the differing impact of the 
United States, the West Indies, India, and South Africa upon the 
growth and spread of nationalism, the unsettling consequences of the 
United Nations activity regarding the African trust territories, the 
remarkable influence of the Moral Rearmament Movement amongst the 
new African elites, and the nascent penetration of labor unions and 
student groups by international communism. Each of these has been 
and will continue to be highly significant. Three other factors 
command attention, however, because of the special bearing they 
have had upon the problem of integration: (1) Christianity, 

(2) Islam, and (3) the political thought and institutions of the 
metropolitan countries.” 
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With few exceptions the Westernized African elites leading nationalist or 
terrorist movements and claiming power in the new order are products of mission 
schools. Islam has spread its influence, unevenly, over half tropical Africa, 
and in some places a new Islamic political leadership is commencing to assert it- 
self. The political attributes of the metropolitan country, ite distinctive politi- 
cal theory, institutions, and patterns cf behavior, have not only shaped andcon- 
ditioned colonial policy; they have also been crucial determinants of the institu- 
tional structure of the emergent states and political character. 


The author concludes: "Hence Eur-African institutions and political rela- 
tionships in contemporary Africa that fail to satiefy the prestige, power, and 
welfare aspirations of upcoming African elites will probably collapse under the 
onslaught of a separatist African nationalism. " 


| 
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_ overall harmony with the general directives arising out of over-all planning. 


Inter-American Technical Meeting on Housing and Planning, 
lst, Bogota, Colombia, 1956. Decisions taken at first 
meeting, Nov. 26- Dec. 12, 1956. 


Statement of Principles 


The States that compose the Organization of American States (OAS) recognize 
and proclaim the right of men to use and enjoy healthful dwellings that are suited 
to their needs and aupplied with the indispensible public and community services 

in accord with the progress of the period. 


The solution of the housing problem should not and cannot be dealt with by 
itself, but should be treated within the framework of an overall plan, in other 
words, with an orderly organization of economic, physical, social and political 
factors in order to raise the standard of living on the national, regional and 

local levels. 


. The housing problem, as regards not only the shortage of new dwellings but 
also the indispensible improvement of existing ones and the provision of adequate 
public and community services therefor, is of such magnitude that none of the Ameri- 
can nations is able to solve it, or even reduce it to any satisfactory extent, by 
state action alone; official efforts have to be combined and coordinated with those 
of private enterprise; and 


The housing problem throughout the Americas has reached a critical state that 
urgently requires, without further delay, the decided support of governments and 
people for an intensification of the efforte that are being made in every nation 
and the coordination of all such efforts through the Division of Housing and Plan- 
ning of the Department of Economic and Social Affairs of the Pan American Union, in 
order to make definite truly national housing plans, which, based on the experience 
of previous successes and failures, will most surely lead to an improvement in the 
living conditions and to the happiness of the peoples of the Americas. 


Participants 


Argentina 4, Peru 9, Nicaragua 2, Guatemala 3, Paraguay 2, Ecuador 6, Uruguay 4, 
Mexico 1, El Salvador 3, Honduras 3, Brazil 4, Chile 10, Bolivia 5, Venezuela 3, 
Cuba 6, USA 14, Penama 3, Costa Rica 4, Dominicana 4, Colombia 70. 

Also a number of international and national organizations as observers. 


There were two main commissions, one on National Aspects of Housing and Plan- 
ning the other on Inter-American Aspects of Housing and Planning. Each had 2 or 3 
sub-commissions. 


A great number of resolutions were adopted, many of them incorporating well- 
known maxims and precepts. Among the most interesting were: 


II. RESOLVED to recommend to the Governments of the American States that in their 
programs dealing with housing they take into consideration: 
1. It is fundamental that the policy of housing of social interest should be in 


2. In order to obtain such directives and ensure the continuity and effective- 
ness of such activities, it is absolutely necessary that a planning organization be 
in operation and that the pertinent administrative, technical and legal procedures 
be adopted. 

RESOLVED to recommend: 

IV. Whereas the proper integration of housing within community development programs 
should be ensured, taking into consideration the fact that community services and 
facilities (schools, civic, food and other shopping centers) are as important to the 
life of the people as public services (paving, water, sanitation, etc.) and thus 
should be an integral part of the installations necessary to provide a full life for 
any people, 

RESOLVED to recommend: 


1. That any national housing plans include programs for the maintenance and 
improvement of the existing dwellings. 


—— 
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12. 2. That campaigns for environmental sanitation, urban and rural reclamation, 
and community organization be considered an essential part of such programs. 


13. 3. That all housing construction programs should contain plans for community 
organization, civic education and social work. 


14, 4. That the inhabitants of housing projects have access to the community 
services that will enable them to have a normal and well-rounded development; for 
which purpose they should be provided with a community center, sports clubs, 
neighbourhood councils, cooperatives, etc. 


15. 5. That duplication of services - that is the construction or organization of 
existing community services into the housing project - be avoided. 


16. 6. That additional urbanization be prohibited at least until provision for and 
maintenance of the indispensable community services can be assured in proportion 
to the requirements of the community under development. 


17. 7. That as far as possible the construction of housing projects that are 
not organized into housing units, either as new units or as additions to existing 
communities, be avoided. 


18. 8, That the development of communities adjacent to industrial centers be 
included in the corresponding local regional master plans. 


19. 9. That in the case of small communities located near industrial centers, green 
areas large enough to isolate them be provided along their peripheries. 


20. 10, That the development of rural planning projects be included in national 
planning and that they be oriented towards the creation of rural nuclei of an 
experimental type by means of teamwork in which all the necessary state organizations 
participate, in order to include and fulfil effectively all the needs of rural dwellers 
and transform them into productive members of society. 


VI RESOLVED to recommend: 
21. 1. That housing institutions should include divisions having the following 
separate functions: 

a. Research on epecial-economic matters 

( a of needs in accordance with studies on shortages (supply) and markets 
demand ). 

c. Establishment of the necessary standards that will make it possible to set up a 
eyetem of priorities in satisfying housing needs. 

ad. Short and long term programming. 

e. Preparation of adequate projects. 

22. 2. That in cases where official entities exist for both housing and planning 


the policies, programs, and methods of the former should be coordinated with those 
of the latter. 


III Whereas housing construction should be dealt with under a coordinated over-all plan 
23.0f economic development, which will make it possible to create, as quickly as possible, 
opportunitites to expand markets; 


24.The size and complexity of the housing problem makes it necessary for private enterprise, 
in all possible fields of activity, to discover that state action provides it not 
only with the best support and recognition, but also with the legal and economic 
instruments that will enable every country to find the solutions that housing so 
immediately needs. 


25.Most of the countries in the course of development have natural resources and labor 
potentials to deal with a plan of housing construction, and it is necessary to establish 
financial machinery that will bring those resources into effective play and make it 

possible for the sectors most in need of such housing to have access thereto; 


—— 
— 
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26.Housing construction should be considered an industrial process that helps bring 
large sectors of the national economy into play and helps increase the social capital 
of the community, without necessarily being limited by traditional investment returns; 


27.It is fundamental that through housing construction plans, the sectors living practically 
outside modern economic and social life should be incorporated therein by means of a 
better distribution of the national income; 


28.This should be brought about by the strengthening of systems that will make it possible 
to arouse an interest in cooperative activities in the low income sectors, to encourage 
them to save, and to obtain for them supplementary credits that will put them ina 
position to solve their housing problem, 


29.The First Inter-American Technical Meeting on Housing and Planning, 
RESOLVES : 


A. To recommend that opportunities be created, within an overall development of the 
national economies, for the low income sectors to have access to housing of social 
interest. 


30.This can be accomplished by: 


1. Democratizing credit by bringing it within reach of the low and middle income sectors. 


31.2. Endeavouring to channel existing private capital into investment in housing of 
social interest, through adequate incentives that will induce it to perform a social 
function. 


32.3. Bringing about the formation of new capital by means of the savings of the low and 
middle income sectors, providing them with the possibility of purchasing their own 
dwellings by the granting of supplementary long term credits. 


33.4.- In order to obtain the foregoing, it is recommended that specialized banking 
institutions be created for channeling savings and managing mortgage credit, in 
order to promote housing of social interest. 


34.5. Providing the capital for these housing banks with the assets of offical agencies, 


including the mortgage credits designed for financing housing of social interest, when 
such a transfer would help carry out housing plans better. 


35.6. Eetablishing a minimum per cent in the official budgets, to strengthen the credits 
for the financing of social housing and facilitate the continuity of housing plans. 


36.7. Considering the successful experience of some American countries, which have adopted 
the plan whereby housing credits backed by mortgages have been insured by state guarantees, 


& measure that encourages the formation of capital for the financing of housing of social 
interest. 


37.B.1. To recommend that, in view of the limited funds that the national budgest of most 

of the countries in the course of development are able to allocate to the financing of 
housing plans, such funds be applied first of all to the planning, urbanization, or 
remodelling and sanitation of the urban areas where the construction of housing is 

being planned, thus creating, at one and the same time, through the recommendations 

already proposed, favorable conditions for private capital, both from people's savings 

and from financial interests, to aid in the construction of housing on sites thus urbanized. 


38; 2. To recommed to public and private institutions that they support, promote and 
supervise the establishment of housing cooperatives, plans for self help, and other 
forms of association that seek the same ends, giving them technical, social and legal 


assistance and financial support, especially through collective credits granted by 
housing banks and other financial institutions. 


39. C. To recommend that, in the countries where the legal regulations on tenancy or 

rental are an obstacle to the normal development of housing cf social interest, a . 
study be made, as soon as possible on amending such regulations to reconcile the 
legitimate interests of owners and tenants. 


4h 


45 


46 


47 


18 


50 


51 


IX RESOLVED: 


40.1. To recommend that the American States promote the reciprocal exchange of 


RESOLVED: 


41 3. To recommend to the governments and to the pertinent organs of American States, 


43 7. 


university graduates employed by national institutions having to do with housing 
and planning. 


that the Inter-American Housing Center be strengthened ae a unique, permanent 
institution, which will orient the policy of its programs toward a more direct ser- 


vice to the member countries, in cocrdination with universities and national housing 
and planning institutions. 


4, To recommend that the programs of the Inter-American Housing Center be prepared 
and carried out, keeping a suitable balance between the functions that are incumbent 
upon it, which are: training, research, advisory service, publications, and scientific 
exchange; this is to be done on the basis set forth in Part A of the appendix to 

this resolution. 


To recommend to the governments and to the pertinent organs of the Organization 
of American States that an additional contribution be set and that each country's 
contribution bear the same percentage relationship to the total so that, in effect, 
a contribution will be specifically allocated to the operation of the Inter-American 
Housing and Planning Center, so that it may perform the important and useful functions 


that the First Inter-American Technical Meeting on Housing and Planning proposes that 
it do. 


APPENDIX, PART A. 


With reference to section 4 of Resolution XIV, the programs of the Inter-American 
Housing Center should be developed and carried out along the following lines: 


I, TRAINING 


Development of training courses at the headquarters of the Inter-American Housing 
Center and in the member countries. 


A. The courses at the Inter-Americsn Housing Center shall be: 
1. Regular courses to be given each year, and 

2. Special courses, on a short term basis, for technicians, experts, and 

administratore of housing and planning institutions. 


B. In the member countries, in accordance with their needs and in conjunction 
with interested local institutions: 


1. Local and regional seminars shall be held, and 
2. Brief courses for national housing shall be given. 


II, RESEARCH 


The Inter-American Housing Center shall be authorized to carry out research in 
technical, administrative, legal and socio-economic phases of the subject, by 
means of the following procedures: 


A. Research of Inter-American interest, to be carried out at the headquarters 
of the Inter-American Housing Center. 


B. Granting of fellowships to research workers of the member countries, who 
will collaborate in the research work performed at the headquarters of the 


Inter-American Housing Center, and by doing so acquire adequate training through 
such fellowships. 


C. Promotion and encouragement, in the member countries, through the pertinent 
offices, of research work on a national level undertaken by universities and 


national research centers, the performance and promotion of which may be recommended 
to the governmente of the Member States. 


D. The granting of contracts for research work of national and/or regional 
interest, to universities or national research centers. 


It shall be the primary function of the Inter-American Housing Center to coordinate 
the research work of the national centers, so that their efforts may be utilized in 
the most suitable manner by the member countries. : 


Lo 
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52. 


D3. 


III. ADVISORY SERVICES 
Advisory services should be carried out with special care by the Inter-American 
Housing Center, through the use of effective procedures that will guarantee the 
best results; the Inter-American Housing Center will endeavour to coordinate its 
functions with the work done by national or international institutions that lend 
their services in this field to countries of the hemisphere and, in general, per- 
form its advisory services by means of the following procedures: 
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A. Providing of direct and short term advisory services on specific matters 
of national and regional interest. These services may be furnished through 
the use of the permanant personnel of the Inter-American Housing Center or 


personnel especially contracted for this purpose. 


B. Ecetablishment of an adequate direct advisory and consultation service for 
countries requesting it, whenever disasters and calamities occur. 


C. Establishment of contracts with national technicians of the member countries 
for furnishing technical advisory services to countries requesting them, or 


recommending experte of the hemisphere to interested local institutions, in 
order that the latter may count on having accurate information concerning the 


. PUBLICATIONS AND SCIENTIFIC EXCHANGE : 
Publications, photographs, photostats, microfilm, and other similar media shall 


technicians contacted directly. 


be utilized to the maximum by the Inter-American Housing Center as valuable means 
of scientific exchange between the Center and national institutions among them- 


eelvee. 


work in this field along the following lines: 


A. Publication on specific subjects prepared by the Inter-American Housing Center 
for distribution to national agencies of the member countries. 


B. Publications of a periodic review in which matters of general and technical 
interest relating to housing and planning are included. 


C. Promotion of the exchange of publications between member countries through 
the Inter-American Housing Center or directly between themselves. 


D. Promotion of the establishment of local information officers, the existence 


As general policy, the Inter-American Housing Center will direct its 


of which would permit the publication of general information in the hemisphere 


E. Maintenance of an information service which would enable the member countries, 


on the experience and progress of each country in the field of housing and planning. 


through the proper utilization of the library of the Inter-American Housing Center 
to obtain direct or bibliographic information, as the case may be, on specific 


or general matters, in accordance with their interest. 


F. Permanent information by the Inter-American Housing Center to national 


institutions concerning the content and operation of basic libraries on housing 


and planning. 


G. Information to national inetitutions on procedures to be followed for the 


establishment of exhibits of materials and technical systems of construction 
that would furnish adequate information in each country on the progress in this 


field. 


jeu. NOTE: It is provisionally estimated that for the development of this program a minimum 
annual budget of US $350.000 would be necessary. 


g XV Whereas the United Nations and its epecialized agencies have made an effective 


contribution to the work and programs of the Inter-American Housing Center (CINVA) 
in the form of personnel, equipment, and fellowships during the 5 years of the 
latter's existence; a suitable system of cooperation has been developed between 

the Organization of American States, the main departments of the United Nations con- 
cerned with hcusing and planning, the Technical Assistance Administration and the 


Economic Commission for Latin America; 


50. 
51. 
62. 
63. 


RESOLVED : 


, 3. To request the United Nations to consult the Inter-American Housing Center, as 
the outstanding regional institution working in the field of housing and planning 

in Latin America, when request for technical assistance are received from countries 
within the area, in order to obtain comments and recommendations. 


[III Whereas there is a disproportion between rentals for low cost housing and rentals 
67. for housing of social interest, determined by the capacity of the lowest income 
group to pay such rentals in relation to ite other basic needs, which deficit is 
made up in varioue ways, directly or indirectly, by subsidies from the Letin 
American governments; 


One means of reducing the amount of these subsidies should be a reduction in the 
production costs of construction materials, accessories, and component parts of 
housing of social interest, as well as trade in such construction materials, 

accessories and component parts by exemption from customs duties or domestic taxes 
among the countries of origin and destination that so agree; 


In order to enlarge the markets, a common market for Latin America should be created, 
which should include the materials, accessories and component parts for housing of 
social interest by manufacturing them on a national basis, coordinating their designe 
in modular units, and bringing into harmony their specifications, construction 

methods and building codes and regulations; 


There is a proposed program for Central American Economic Integration, sponsored 
by the United Nations, and similar efforts have been undertaken for South America 
| by the Committee on Commerce of the Economic Commission for Latin America, the pur- 
pose of which is the establishment of industries that will serve groups of countries. 


For lack of available funds no studies have been made on the effect that the creation 
of a Private Inter-American Bank for the Promotion of Housing of Social Interest would 
have on the coordinated solution of this hemisphere-wide problem. 


In order to assist in the development of the construction and allied materials 
industries in Latin America, it is necessary to study the establishment of an Inter- 
American institution for the financing and development thereof. Such a study should 
follow the following outline: 


. 1. Possibility of lowering the cost of housing of social interest by creating an 
/ extensive market for construction materials on a mass production basis in suitably 
located centers in Latin America. 


. 2. Possibility of having the production and circulation of such elements enjoy special 
exemption from taxes and customs duties in the countries that agree thereto. 


-. 3. Possibility of creating a private hemispheric institution that might be called 
‘Inter American Corporation for the Financing of Housing of Social Interest' financed 
by shares that would be purchased by private investors. There shares, quoted in US 

dollars, would enjoy exemption from all tazes thereon in the Latin American countries 
that would agree to participate by providing tax andcustoms facilities. 


. 4. Possibility that the countries willing to have the industries recommended by the 
Corporation located within their borders would authorize the export of the interest 
and the capital return un US dollare at the free exchange rate. 


- 5. Possibility that the Corporation would help complete the financing of the proposed 
industries or the enlargement of existing ones, being empowered to sell their shares 
when those industries are consolidated. 


. 6. When the industries no longer require financing by the Corporation, they shall 
be subject to the system of legal obligations and exemptione freely agreed upon with 
the Institution and with the countries participating in the project. 
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7. Possibility that the Corporation will establish a system of profits within the 
framework of a legitimate incentive to private capital. 


8. Possibility that the Corporation will establish a system of payment in raw 
materials or national currencies, This point shall be considered by the experts 
only after the studies being made by the Committee on Commerce of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America on regional agreements are further advanced. 


The First Inter-American Meeting of Housing and Planning, 

RESOLVES : 

1. To recommend to the Inter-American Social and Economic Council that it establish 
as soon as possible a group of experts tc make the ctudies herein proposed, the 


cost of which is estimated at $100,000, which sum shall be provided by the Organization 
of American States. 


2. To recommend to the Inter-American Economic and Social Council that, in view of 


the special interest in this problem shown by the United Nations and the Pan American 
Federation of Association of Architects, and the General Secretariat of the Organiza- 
tion of American States request their cooperation in these studies and also the aid 
of other interested agrencies. 


3. To request that, if the studies made by the group show such a Corporation to be 
feasible, the said group should prepare a detailed outline of its structure, for 
considertion by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council and transmittal to 
the Governments for final decision. 


— 


Baldwin, Hanson W. The Mideast, changing yet unchanged. 
(New York times magazine, Jan. 14, 1957, pp. 11-13, 19-20, with illus.) 


(A copy of this article has been mailed to Dr. Doxiadis.) 


a The author, who is the Times military editor, based his account on a three 
months' tour of the Mideast. The text reads like the impression of a hurried 

tour, a mixture of descriptive, historical and political information on a turbulent 

Middle East. Emphasis is placed on the contrast between the ancient and the modern 

worlds, on conflict between nations and races, and on tensions between differing 

factions and religious groups. Here are two quotations supposedly in the words of 

Mr. Baldwin's guide: 


',..The canal is turgid (an offshoot of the Nile toward the Saqgara Pyramids), 
filthy; goats and camels, men and women use its waters and from its depths the 
humans contract the curse of bilharzia, the parasitic disease of the liver and other 
organs that helps to debilitate more than 80 per cent of Egypt's population. Along 
its banke near the mud-walled villages you notice water troughs and faucets with 
clean-flowing water -- a potable water system provided with the help of United States 
Point Four Aid. But the faucets are often unused. The men won't touch it... They believe 
that Nile water is essential to their virility. The Nile has always been the principal 
source of life for Egypt; there is almost a religious veneration for its waters.' 


'Nasser...must recognize the basic economic weakness of Egypt. The fellah 
(peasant) comprises the bulk of the population and he is very poor. Yet he is 
pretty self-sufficient too. His needs are few. He burns dried camel dung and 
brush for fuel. He will always be able to get some clothing from the cotton he grows. 
He builds his house of mud. He lives with his animals. He grows what he eats.' 


LF 
35.6 
| 
| 
| 
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* Encyclopedie d'Outre-Mer. Dans la lumiere des cites africaines. Vol. 1, 
Afrique du Nord. Paris, 1956. 416pp., illus., maps. 


P A handsome, descriptive volume, illustrated with many good photographs, 

of ancient and modern countries of North Africa. The 416 pages of text include 
quotations from various writers. Excellent reference book for travelers, 
architects and city planners. The aerial views are of special interest to 


designers. 
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Herman; Theodore. The role of cottage and small-scale industries in 
Asian economic development. D 
(Economic development and cultural change, July 1956, vol. 4:4, pp.356- 711.3 
370, with maps, tables.) 


Since World War II development plans in Asia have stressed rapid introduction of 
powered industries, but government planners and administrators are now, in @ measure, 
recognizing handicrafts and trying to revive and stabilize them. Cottage industry, 
handicraft industry, and small-scale industry are all common in the use of hand labor 


‘wholly or in part. Their scattered location, often in widely separated rural homes, 


makes administration difficult if not impossible. Exact valuation of economic im- 
portance is also impossible to estimate. There are other difficulties, too, such 
as the cheapness and attractiveness of machine-made goods, representing progress in 
taste in Asia. Investment in equipment locks up capital. Moving raw materials and 
finished products is costly where transportation is inadequate. 


Decentralized light industry requires little capital, maximizes employment 
raises local purchasing power, earns foreign exchange or conserves it against imports, 
saves transport costs, preserves arts and skills, and gives training for introduction 
of more heavily powered industries. In Japan, light industry has been drawn into the 
modern economy and made part of the production system. In India, there was reaction 
to factory production led mainly ty Gandhi, and subsequent reaction to his fears. 


A variety of choices in small-scale industries exists in Asia, such as raising 
employment (weaving cloth, making cigarette), scattering production to supplement 
local purchasing power (weaving mats, making paper, making straw sandals), earning 
foreign exchange (making such exports as rugs, brassware, embroidery, baskets), ond 
reducing imports (production of chemicals, matches, hardware and umbreliles.) 


The problem is not merely one of employment versus unemployment, cheaper products, 
etc. A Ford Foundation report in 1954 to the Government of India presented the facts 
succintly: modernization creates employment; higher wages lift the worker to a con- 
sumer of goods of every description; decentralization of industry is the best method 
of balancing industry with agriculture. Individual units of production should be 
brought into rural areas, not great centers of industry created with accretions of 
population, that, in turn, cause overcrovded large centers with degradation of living 
conditions. In the same year the Indian Government Commission recommended an annual 
conversion program of thousands of hand looms into improved (semi-automatic) power 
looms over a 15-20 year period. Although this is one change in the economy, there 
will have to be others to keep pace with the general improvement. 


Cottage industry for home use from local materials is not part of the industrial 
picture. Cottage industry for the local market needs improving in 
order to raise the prosperity of the whole community. Is is difficult in that 
technical skill has to be taught in order to make goods that are attractive to wider 
markets. Small ecale hand industry for domestic market is best exemplified in weaving 
of cotton cloth by hand looms and small power looms, for here is a great disparity in 
working conditions, capital, raw material supply and marketing procedure. To lighten 
credit and marketing burdens for small scale producers are two of the hardest tasks 
in economic improvement. Handicraft industry for luxury markets at home and abroad. 
While the former are rapidly disappearing, there has been encouragement of the 
latter by western businessmen. Small scale hand industry for mass markets abroad 
are being fostered by Asian government tc mise employment. There is still the 
question of whether the producer is really receiving a larger share of the sale 
price or more stable employment. Small scale powered industry in Japan has in many 
ways provided an answer and serves as a model for Burma, Indonesia, and India. 


In Japan, the situation is somewhat special, because the Japanese centers of 
production are readily accessible to the coast and thus could be brought within the 
export economy. They could be readily electrified, also. Traditional ccttage 
industries were already flourishing and people were accustomed to producing surpluses 
for trade. Techniques were being conetantly improved by schoole that formed around 
fine masters. In the early 1930's the government strengthened local groups with low- 
interest loans and subsidies, encouraged them to engage in joint purchase and sale, 
financed members, and inspection and standardization of goods. In some cases, groups 
were urged to control output and prices or given compulsory power to enforce compliance 
of non-members with their regulations. 


T. 
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By comparison, conditions are much different elsewhere in Asia. Small- 
scale and handicraft industries are primarily for domestic markets; they are 
spread over large areas and lack cheap power and technical efficiency. Govern- 
ment, there, will have to provide economic planning, initiative, capital, and 
temporary welfare measures to get such enterprises started and to keep them going. 


| 
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United Nations. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Industr‘al 


development series. Housing and building materials, February 1956. 711.3 
ST/ECAFE/SER.M/6. N.Y., 1950. T5pp. 


The Industrial development series is prepared by the Industry and Trade 
Development Division of the ECAFE Secretariat. Each issue is devoted either to 
housing and building materials or to cottage industries. Each issue is circulated 
only to those interested in the particular subject covered. Articles and notes 


‘will be published from time to time as and when materials are available. 


The present issue is devoted to informative notes on. standards adopted for 
cottage and small-scale industries in Japan, France, Britain, NewZealand and India. 
The list of standards is by no means comprehensive, but it is hoped that further in- 
formation may be secured from the standardization bodies concerned. 


The introductory note defines a "standard" in all possible connotations 
pertinent to the study. The various sections on countries begin with a note on 
historical background of standardization, brief descriptions of standardization 
bodies in the respective countries, the classification of standards and the standardiza- 
tion procedures adopted in those countries. Included, also, is a list of standards 
believed to be applicable to cottage and small-scale industries and presented for 
information or consideration of those interested. 


Not all products lend themselves to standardization, yet a cystem of inspection 
and quality control should be instituted concerning the raw materials used, adherence 
to standard dimensions and specifications, as well as to quality of workmanship. 

Most of the ECAFE countries do not have national standardization bodies and little 
is known of the methods by which their standards, if any, are determined. Only four 
countries of ECAFE have set up national standards organizations and are members of 
the Innational Organization for Standardization, namely India, Indonesia, Japan 

and Pekistan,. 


The following procedure for setting up standards is recommended: 


a) investigate to determine the existing state of knowledge and development 
in the field in question 


b) determine the need for creating the standard and evaluate the possible 
benefits to be derived by doing so 

c) secure the active participation of all interests concerned at all stages, 
beginning with the initial stage of drafting up to the final stage of promulgation. 
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Editions Africaines Perceval. Housing and town-planning in Morocco. Rabat, p.16 
(1952) 36-pp., illus., maps, plans, charts. 
E 
po A booklet well illustrated with air views of recent housing and 726 


numerous site plans. Although the scale of the latter is small, general 
layout is well shown. At the time of compilation there was an acute housing 


shortage; the magnitude of the problem, steps to solve it, and future projects 
are described in the study. 


- Morocco was formerly an eesentially agricultural country with tribes living 
a simple existence in the "bled," visiting cities occasionally and putting up in 
rustic shelters near the city gatee. Several photographs show primitive lodgings, 
with men and beets sleeping side by side. In the bled, housing consists of goat- 
hair tents and interwoven reed huts, predominating paradoxically in the north, 
thatched-roof mud houses of dwellings of hard materials with flat roofs, clustered 

in villages especially in the mountains. 


. France brought western influence to Morocco by building ports, roads, railroads 
and dams, which gave the initial impulse to further industrial development and 

modern production. The earliest center of activity was around ports, particularly 
Casablanca, and demand for lebor fixed higher wages in industry than in agriculture. 
The usual result, of workere flocking to cities continued unabated. Every inch of 
room was rented at exorbitant prices, even the old garden courts or inner courts. 
The creation of satellite towns around the ancient cities will not solve the problem, 
planning will have to extend to rural areas. 


The formerly scattered population in the country is also causing problems as 
it, too, is concentrating in growing numberr in rural centers. These centers are 

not really agricultural villages, but agglomerations that grow up around small 
administrative centere or around a eug. an open-aid market, or around a store near 
crossroads. Rural centers need planning for good future development, especially in 
the regions where irrigation projects have improved intensive farming and consequently, 
denser population. To activate rural centers would create rural centers of 

attraction, freeing the peasantry from the hold of the cities. 


The City-Planning Service evolved workers' housing projects based on a type 
of dwelling that would be the basic unit. Financial feasibility and settlements 
for fully developed social life in accordance with the Athens Chart were the guiding 
principles. Zones of extension were based on the neighborhood unit, a town sector 

of 9,000 persons and all services necessary, such as administrative and social 

services, education with two echool and nursery, places of worship, recreation centers, 
athletic fields, auditoriums, etc., and commercial buildings. Schools are situated so 
children never have to walk more than 1/3 of a mile and never cross a heavily traveled 
street. The plan for Yaqub el Mansur in Rabat was laid out according to this theory for 
schools. Markets and shelters for visiting peasants and a public square have been 
integrated in order to provide a Moroccan commercial center that will preserve the 

old traditions while arranged for modern traffic and growth. Each neighborhood unit 
will be integrated, through successive additions, into satellite cities of 30-40 
thousand inhabitants. These town-sectors will have a function in the over-all plans 


of cities, situated in healthy zones and near industrial discricts where inhabitants 
work. 


Housing has been organized to build fast and cheaply and for low rent. Webs 
of dwellings are divided into segments measuring 26 x 26 feet. Each segment includes 


2 rooms opening on a patio, a kitchen, and toilet. Density is 100 to 160 inhabitants 
to one acre. 


Housing can not keep pace with shanty building. So, the City-Planning Service 
has provided each town with a plan of extension enabling it to lay down substructure 
of the city with a system of roads and sewerage. In case of impossibility of carrying 
out this plan for financial reasons, an "improved" shanty town will be permited on 

a healty site and developed according to a plan for lots and certain standards of 
living. First-floor dwelling will be built when finances permit. Still later, the 
Same web can be given collective housing facilities. 


Ain-Shck which already houses at the gates of Casablanca 15,000 people is still 
under construction. Housing includes the standard 2 room dwelling with kitchen and 
inner court, stores, public buildings, schools, mosque, athletic field, etc. Another 
Satellite project in Casablanca is the "central quarries" project which will absorb 

the present shanty town of 50,000 persone. 
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In addition to numerous undertakings in Port-Lyautey, Rabat, Meknes, 
Fedala Ujda, Fez and Agadir, the Housing Service is building multiple-story 
houses for Israelites in Casablanca, Sefru and Marrakesh. 


Chief agencies at time of writing were the Franco-Moroccan Building Society 
in which Morocco was associated with important banking groups, the Interprofessional 
Moroccan Housing Committee, and the Sedni Building Society. 


At present, building does not equal the growth of shanty towns, but legislative 
and administrative steps have been taken to reduce building cost of houses and to 
abolish elums. The Housing Service strives to etudy and experiment with types of 
building and with formulae for collective structures such as roads, etc. It is 
estimated that laying out the basic web represents e fourth of the total cost, 
therefore the burden must be reduced wherever possible. Multi-story housing is 
offered as a way of reducing cost and a project was planned for Fez in 1952 to 

judge the reaction of the Muslims. Moroccan tradition has to be reconciled with 
economic and technical imperatives which dictates vertical construction in growing 
cities. 


Bo 
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Trael. Ministry of Labour. Housing Dept. Save for housing project. 
Jerusalem, 1956. 15 p., illus., plans. E 
720 


¥ Housing standards, in spite of thousands of units constructed by the 
government, are still inadequate. They are overcrowded and insanitary, camps 
or huts, abandoned houses and slums, Tens of thousands of houses are required 
to meet existing needs without considering future immigration. Recent housing 
based on the self help principle has encouraged the government to forma "Save 
for Housing" project, combining public building with a nation-wide savings movement. 
This is aimed to bring adequate housing within the range of every citizen and 
incidentally strengthen the country's financial situation. Participants will have 
to qualify, sign a Housing Contract, and prove that their living accomodation is 
such as to warrant approval of their application. 


2. Classes of persone entitled to participate: 


1. Agricultural settlers in communal and cooperative settlements, and agricultural 
villages. 


2. Prospective immigrants preparing to settle in Israel. 
. Persons residentin development areas or desiring to take up resident in such areas 
. Inmates of transit camps 


. Dwellers in huts 


3 
4 
5 
6. Inmetee of abandoned houses 
7. Inmates of slum areas, 
8. Persons in towns who lack sanitary facilities 
9 


. Parents desirous of providing housing for adult children, on condition their rights 
to housing mature with marriage 


10, Elderly spinsters and bachelors living with their parents or in ren ed rooms 


11. Spinsters and bachelors living with parents or in rented rooms on condition their 
rights to housing mature with marriage. 


12,..Persons resident abroad who desire toassist their relatives in Israel, on con- 
dition relatives qualify in one of above categories. 


13. Residents in Israel who desire to assist relatives resident abroad, prospective 
immigrants to Israel 


? 14. Citizens may register only in their place of residence unless they desire to 
join an agricultural settlement, or move to a development area 


15. Perents and children will be entitled to a mutual transfer of rights. 


3. A choice of three types of flats is offered. Government will adapt the flats 
to specific conditions prevailing in the locality with regard to planning and 
construction, costs, etc. 


4, Loans in the form of long-term mortgage will be made at 6 per cent interest. 
5,000 housing units are projected for the first year of construction in both urban 
and rural areas. Reinforced concrete is used in all types; some houses have 3 or 
4 floors, and some only one. All flate have two main rooms, with the usual facilities, 
kitchen, etc. 


_ 


Larson, C. Theodore. Lecture, Regional Housing Center, Bandung, E 


Indonesia, 24 Sept. 1956. Professor Larson who is et the Too 


School of Architecture, University of Michigan, is United Humid 
Nations Senior Consultant, Regional Housing Center, Bandung. . 


After two pages of introduction comes the following description of slum 
conditions in Djakerta: 


"I must say that I am shocked by some of the things we have seen in the 
kampongs of Djakarte - the complete lack of personel privacy, the piled-up filth 
and refuse in the gutters, the stagnant dempness, the squetters' huts jammed so 
close together that there ere no yards but only narrow passageways for the 
children to play in. It is still more disturbing to see the shacks spilling out 
of the kampongs end on to the streets, illegally usurping sidewalk space, with 
new ones being built over the open sewers and even on the street pavement itself, 
so that only e narrow lane is left for street treffic. Then you realize that 

the process of urban growth is going on in a completely uncontrolled fashion, and 

i that more and more people are coming in to join the nearly 3,000,000 already living 

here. The housing problem is steadily growing worse. 


On top of the humen congestion is the traffic congestion - the confusion of 
pedestrians, bicycles, betjas, pony carts, autos and trucks, all geared to move 
at different speeds but actually moving very slowly, since they usually get in 
eech other's way. . . 


I know from our conversations with Mr. Danunagoro and Mr. Kenneth Watts that 
the Djakerta Plenning Department is fully aware of all these difficulties and 
that plans are under way for the development of expressways and open spaces which 
will alleviate the congestion. All I need to do here is to stress the urgency of 

this work. I do not wish to be an alarmist but it requires very little imagination 

| to see that unless e solution to these problems is found soon there will be great 
political unrest. 


In the rural ereas of Indonesia the housing conditions are not good according 
to our modern standerds of health and sanitation, and certainly much can be done 
to improve the individual dwellings. Nevertheless the people living there have 
a sense of security - they know they can always find adequete food nearby and they 
will never sterve. In the big cities this sense of security is lost - here they 
are completely dependent on the outside world for their supply of food and if 
there should be a breakdown in the transportation system they are in denger of 
going unfed, to say nothing of the threat of plagues end fire and other hazards 
they face everyday beceuse of the intense congestion. 


It is in these cities where the housing problem is most acute and where I 
believe the housing agencies should give the highest priority of attention. 


The main point I want to make is that the housing problem presented by the 

big cities cannot be solved without considering the development of each community 

as a whole. We know from the mistakes we have made in America that good housing 

is something more than good construction. If the dwellings are not readily 

| accessible to schools, to shopping ereas, and to places of employment and if there 

are no parks or playgrounds or places of recreation, then femily living can never 
be fully satisfactory. All these community facilities must be provided along with 
the construction of new houses. In short, the housing problem is tied up with 

all the other problems of urban planning - it cannot be treated separately. 


It is reassuring to find that Mr. Denungaro and his associates share this same 
point of view and are planning the future growth and development of Djakarta 
accordingly. .. 


- Self-help Housing 


As a member of the socio-economic team from the Regional Housing Center in 
Bendung, it has been my privilege to visit several of the kampongs which are being 
developed on a self-help basis. In the district where Dr. Mochtar end his associates 
in the Ministry of Health are working, we were all impressed by the way the people have 
been responding to the improvements progrem. Even though there is still some litter 
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in the gutters and the surface drainege system isn't functioning too well yet, the 
individual premises are noticeably cleaner. Green spaces have begun to appear. 
There ere even small clearings with badminton courts and benches for spectators. 
Most significent, some of the shacks have been replaced by houses of better quality 
construction, which would indicate thet many of the people do have money of their 
own and with proper encouragement will provide their own housing improvements. 


We also visited the big district in the south part of Djakarta which is one of 
the 16 similer arees throughout Indonesia that have been selected by the government 
to serve as major pilot projects in the self help community development progran. 


The three wedenas who escorted us on the tour through their respective sub- 
districts expleined ell the details of the collaborative program - the efforts 
needed initially to get work started and the proposed construction of new roads, new 
schools and new markets and the extension of the irrigation system. They showed us 
where President Sukarno and other top government officials had helped to launch 
the road construction work on August 17th by contributing their own labor. Since 
then many others have donated their services, and hundreds more have promised to 
do likewise. It was apparent that the wedanas end the people around them were 
very proud of their program and eager to see it develop. . . 


The Regional Housing Center hes the task of carrying on research in building 
technology and determining family housing needs end then developing new plans and 
designs which can be used as prototypes or guides by the people in achieving a 
higher standerd of housing. To the People's Housing Department falls the task of 
passing on the research findings end the planning and design recommendations to 
the Indonesian people and helping them, through demonstration programs, to make 
whatever improvements seem desirable. . . 


By the time the Regional Housing Center and the People's Housing Department have 
something to offer as a result of the government's research program, the Indonesian 
people should be well prepared to receive proposals for some basic improvements 
in the plenning and design of their houses. The biz question is not whether the 
people will be willing to accept such innovations, but rather how soon will the 
housing agencies be ready with something new and worthwhile. 


Architecture 


Now, if I may, I should like to say a few words ebout Indonesian architecture. 
I hope you will forgive my being so blunt but most of the newer houses and buildings 
which we have seen are not at all Indonesian in character. 


They are imitations of the architectural forms that have been developed in Europe 
and America - and the examples which have been copied are really not very good ones. - 
The western architecture has been created in response to needs and means which are 
Quite unlike those that prevail in Indonesia. It is incongruous, to say the least, 
to find in e tropical climate, with all its heat and humidity, an assortment of 
Dutch villas with thick, badly ventilated masonry walls and roof designs to carry 4 
10 foot high load of snow! There obviously must be something wrong with the building 
codes which you have inherited. 


The older native forms of shelter, by contrast, are delightfully direct and 
honest in their design, even though they can no longer be adequate for health and 
comfort. Here we see the true artistry and skill of the Indonesian people expressed 
in architecture that is distinctly their own - handsomely varied and functional - as 
it was before it became obsolete through time. Indonesia has a rich architectural 
growth which should be thoroughly documented, as part of a young nation's interest in 
its past, before it becomes irretrievably lost in the rush of contemporary progress. 


A truly modern Indonesian architecture now needs to be developed, one which 
will utilize the best thinking to be found anywhere in the world and at the same time 
be in keeping with your own cultural needs. I know that meny of you share this 
belief. Professor Hadinoto, Director of the Regional Housing Center, has told me 
he hopes his program will help provide the basis for such an indigenous development. 


Putting the emphasis on a distinctly Indonesian architecture does not mean of 
course that there should be a blind copying of the old architectural forms. New 
household needs ere arising as a result of your new political freedom and the drive 
to get higher standards of living and all the other edvantages of industrializetion. 


| 
| 
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Through research new building materials can be developed which will make use of your 
native resources, and these in turn can then be used in the development of new 
systems of construction. It was most encouraging in talking with Mr. Suwarto, 
Director of the Institute for Industrial Research, to find that emphasis is being 
placed on the development of processed materials which can be made from local 
resources, like bamboo, using industrial methods of production. We have also 

learnt that a pilot plant to produce wall boards out of cocoanut husks is elready 
under construction and that a large cement plant is getting ready to go into 
production. 


This is a good scientific and industrial approach. If the new MEANS which 
are being developed cen be matched up with the new cultural NEEDS which are emerging, 
then it is inevitable that new FORMS will be created - forms that will make the 
new indigenous Indonesian architecture that we are looking for. 


The new architecture must necessarily be based on industrialization, for this 
is one of your new national goals. Often it is said that industrializations means 
uniformity and regimentation, that only a monotonous series of products, all 
looking exactly alike, can be the result. This wes one of the mistakes we made in 
America. . . It is only in recent years that we have come to understand that a 

more promising approach to industrialization lies in the standardization of the 
component perts rather than the end-product itself. It the component parts can 

be simplified and standardized to such an extent that they are interchangeable 

then it becomes possible to put them together in different ways. The more materials 
you have available for the manufacture of the component parts - materials that offer 
different colors, different textures, different degrees of translucency - the 

9 greater can be the variety of combinations and permutations that make up the end 
product. 


When we look at the development of an indigenous Indonesian architecture from 
this point of view, it is apperent at once that you have unparalled possibilities 
here for the creation of new and varied froms of housing. The forestry and mineral 
resources of Indonesia are fabulous - all kinds of new materials can be developed 

to meet various purposes. The needs are as varied as the potential means; the many 

| different peoples of Indonesia present many different kinds of family and community 
living. The climatic requirements are equally challenging. The Indonesian architects 
should never have any fear that idustrialization will stifle their imaginations. 

On the contrary, it opens up the way for an aesthetic expression such as hes never 
been dreamed of before - rich, varied and alweys changing as the country itself 

frows and develops... 


Time 


Development always implies re-development - and still more development. The 
process is a continuing, never ending one. . . 


Development we say (K.Lonberg-Holm) is a cycle that has six characteristic 
phases: 1. Research; 2. Design; 3. Fabrication or Construction; 4. Distribution or 
Marketing; 5. Utilization; 6. Elimination. The development of any new form - no 
matter whether it is a thing like ea piece of equipment or a building or a town or 
something more abstract, like an organization or an idea - cannot be considered 
complete until it has been eliminated and replaced by something newer and more 
desirable. In this sense development can elways be measured by how far you progress 

from something good to something better to something still better. 


In America we are beginning to learn that it costs a great deal of money to go 
through the elimination phase, particularly if the construction has not been designed 
or planned to be easily altered or removed when it becomes obsolete. We have been 
building too permanently. As a result we are beginning to talk about the need for 
"time zoning” as a new concept in town and country planning, and by this term we 

mean that buildings should have limited life spans and be taxed out of existence 
whenever they are no longer wanted or needed. . . 


If the time factor in development is oniertens for the building industry in 
America, it is even more so in Indohesia, for here your cycle of change must necessarily 
be faster than ours in order that you may catch up with us. Fortunately you can 
profit form our mistakes. . .With the proper sort of research it should be easy for 
you to design and build structures that will be directly beneficial in helping you to 


= 


move onto the next higher level of performance in the shortest possible time. As 
soom as structures become obsolete, plan to get rid of them, so they will not stand 
in the way of further improvements. In short - design and build everything for 

a trensitional use. 


Transitional use implies a very flexible kind of planning. Whenever new 
technical or scientific changes appear unexpectedly anywhere in the world and you 
feel they may be useful in Indonesia, you should be free to utilize them end to make 
whatever modifications appear desirable here. This will necessarily involve changes 
in your earlier thinking. Current plens have to be revised drastically or scrapped 
entirely. 


In some areas and fields of activity changes come slowly and you can design and 
build accordingly. In other areas and fields, however, rapid change can be anticipated 
and whatever is built is certain to become obsolete before very long. 
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Malaya, Federation of. Housing Trust. Annual report for the year 1955. 
Kuala Lumpur, 1956. 18pp., illus., tables. 


The Trust noticed a remarkable increase in houses for sale by private 
enterprise stimulated by exhibitions by the Trust of house type models. The 
Trust also showed private developers how to plan and to design housing schemes, 
Being in competition with the Trust, developers reduced selling prices of their 
houses to more reasonable levele as compared with very inflated prices demanded 
two or three years ago. It appeared that the Trust need not consider expansion 
of its "houses for sale" program, but should continue construction at present 
level of between 500 and 700 houses per year in order to provide the public with. 
a high standard of quality and amenity at low cost. The Trust decided to start 
constructing pilot schemes of rental housing in some of the major towns although 
this of course ties up its capital for some time to come. 


A miltiplicity of enactments governing vlanning and building in the Federation 
was a factor in seriously delaying the Trust's work. Several of the larger govern- 
ment authorities are now considering the adoption of the latest Singapore City Council 
By-laws to provide desired uniformity. 


Careful supervision of construction has been maintained by retaining a portion 
of the contractor's fee, a precaution that proved justified when defects in building 
appeared. Contractors often lacked capital to carry out a large scale housing pro- 
gram of more than 50 to 100 houses. Selling prices for houses by the Trust were 
based on actual cost including cost of land, roads, sewers, water and electricity 
supply. Long term loans were furnished by the Federal and Colonial Building Society. 
A demand for timber houses appeared, especially those raised off the ground in 
tradition with Malay building. Two house types were designed and experiments made 
on chemical treatment of the timber to protect it against insects. 


The Trust believed that it had reached the end of the experimenta’ stage in 
housing for sale and had collected information on the type of houses rreferred by 
the Malayan public. Standardized layout technique, house plans and specifications 
enabled a relatively small staff to produce houses in quantity at low administrative 
cost. 
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Mexique, Habitation tropicale. A.T. Arai, architecte. 
(L'Architecture d'Aujourd'hui, Oct. 1956, vol. 27:67-68, p. XXXI, with 
illus., plan, elevation.) 


The three illustrations (attached) graphically portray a highly functional 
type of dwelling based on the houses indigenous to the region of Veracruz in 
Mexico. The original was found in the Papaloapan region where its extreme use- 
fulness and adaptability of native materials commended it to the architect. 


Resting on wooden piles, the house is thus protected from dampness and at 
the same time provides shelter for animale which formerly entered the house. The 
principle of using palm leaves for covering has been converted to a tent for the 
roof in order to avoid insects and spiders. There are no windows in the primitive 
house, but one side opens on to a balcony. The interior is divided into sections 
reserved for certain uses, sleeping, kitchen, bathing. From the balcony and from 
the windows in the modern version, a mother can always watch her children outdoors 
regardless of where she is in the house. 
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MEXIQUE. HABITATION TROPICALE A. T. ARAI, ARCHITECTE 


a 


Deux qualités caracterisent I’habitat spontané de la région de Papaloapan, prés de Veracruz. 
pune est d‘ordre constructif: utilisation de matériaux naturels trouvés sur place et bien adaptés, 


surtout en ce qui concerne la couverture; l'autre est l'unité de volume assurant 4 la mére de famille 
une surveillance facile des enfants. Toutefois, pour cette population semi-primitive, vient d’étre étudiée 
habitation-type, transposition rationnelle de l’habitat existant. 

La maison repose sur des pilotis en bois afin d’éviter l'humidité et de prévoir un abri pour le 
bétail domestique qui, bien souvent autrefois, pénétrait dans la maison. 
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U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. International Housing Activities 
Staff. Ideas and methods exchange no. 31. For the use of United ‘E 
States Operations Missions. Integrated approach to improved living 726 
rg oy accelerates progress. 203 - Self-help. Washington, Dec. Dry 
9, 1955. Op. 


The relationship of income to the acquisition of improved housing is demon- 
strated in a report on Peumo, Chile, by Osborn T. Boyd, Housing Adviser, USOM/Chile. 
The integrated approach -- improvement in agriculture to raise income, improvement 
in sanitation (water and sewage dieposal) and new housing -- with experts working 


cooperatively to achieve an overall objective commends itself by the demonstrated 
results. 


The program in Chile develoned out of the rural sanitation program being 
carried out by the Health Servicio in O'Higgins Province about 3 hours drive from 
Santiago. The Servicio was manufacturing pre-cast concrete latrines which were 
being sold to rural families who would dig the pits and install them in accordance 
with instructions. Also, hand operated pumps were being sold to those families 
who dug wells. Since the people had for the last 3 or 4 centuries used the 
irrigation ditches for drinking, washing and sewage disposal, it is easy to see 
what a tremendous change these two simple things represented. Landlords developed 
an interect in better housing on their large estates, but were unwilling to give 
any proprietorship rights. Nevertheless, USOM was urged to provide technical assistance 
and equipment to repair and build houses on the large estatec. 


A survey disclosed that the existing adobe structures were of quer tionable 
value and durability in an area subject to earthquakes and costs were prohibitive. 
In June 1954, it wae decided to extend credit to the extent of $60 per family with 
the stipulation that each family pay monthly $5. The cost of a simple 4-room house 
with living room, kitchen and two bedrooms with an area of 44 square meters was 
eetimated at about $223. A somewhat larger house with 4 bedrooms and an area of 
78 sq. m. wae estimated at a cost of $340. Based on the financial capacity of 
participating families it was estimated that it would take more than 3 years for 
them to pay for all the materials, but that the total credit extended to each family 
by the Servicio would represent more than one year's payment. 


fi The program started with 9 families working in groups of 3 each. A locally 
manufactured hand operated cement block machine was installed next to the small 
factory where the Servicio manufactures latrines. Children helped their parents 
in the construction of their houses. At present (1955) there are a total of 15 
families who have either completed houses or are actively working in making cement 
blocks or building houses. Each family is required to make a sufficient number of 
cement blocks to build a house before it starts the foundations of the house. 


Construction proceeded more rapidly than anticipated and block making and house 
construction were completed in little over one year. Families were willing and able 
to make larger payments. Total credit was increased and monthly payments increased. 
Families who saw their houses actually rising were more interested in completing them 
and working longer hours and paying larger amounts. 


One of the most important contributions to the better economic situation was 
the work of a woman agronomist, Fanny Keller, working in the area for the Health 
Servicio. The area is one of the most important orange and lemon producing areas in 
Chile but few famil‘tes raised vegetables, even importing such simple staples as onions. 
Senorita Keller showed the people how to grow their own vegetables and how to protect 
their orchards. This or course resulted in a family budget with more money for cash 
payments. In addition that year, there was a serious failure in the lemon crop. -- 
in the areas where farmers had not followed Senorita Keller's advice. 


15 months after initiation of the housing program, the first house, one of 
the larger ones with 4 bedrooms, wae completed; the owner, a retired policeman, and 
his wife, acquired great pride in their new home and in its maintenance. 


Control on costs has been maintained and no labor costs have been incurred. 
Materials have been purchased in quantity. The dollar exchange has changed since 1954 
when it was 300 pesos to the dollar; it ie now 700 to the dollar. The 2-bedroom house 
costs now a little over $100, and the 4-bedroom house a little over $150. 
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An important factor in controlling costs and in guiding the people in p. 1 


construction was the careful and detailed planning of Patricio Pinto, a Chilean 
architect, who prepared simple and detailed plans. Sr. Pinto is now working 
directly in the larger urban aided self-help program of 1000 houses in Santiago 
and another rurel program to be initiated in Chillan. 


The success of coordinating a rural housing program with agricultural and 
health programs was well demonstrated. Otherwise, it is foolish to encourage 
investment in houses if the land will not produce enough to pay for the house 
and permit the family to eat. Likewise, it would be foolish to encourage 
people to build houses unless there were decent water supply and a sanitary latrine. 


The disadvantages of the program were the lack of funds to extend the pro- 
gram to an even lower income group and the scattered locations of participating 
families. On the other hand, there was advantage in the fact that the credit 
available could be extended in a flexible manner. 


United Netions. Technical Assistance Programme. 
Report on housing in the Gold Coast. Prepared for the Government of 728 
the Gold Coast, by Charles Abrams, Vladimir Bodiansky, Otto H. G. Humid 
Koenigsberger, appointed by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration. N.Y., 1956. l175pp., illus., map, plan, cross section, 
tables. 


This report is not an official document of the U.N., but a paper prepared 
for the use of the Government of the Gold Coast and of officials and experts of 
the U.N. and specielized agencies. The U.N. Technical Assistance Administration 
is prepared to supply, upon request, a limited number of copies for the technical 
services of other governments or specialists. 


The first 43 pages are divided into chapters listed in the table of contents 
(given below) and followed by appendices of more detailed end technical nature: 


The Gold Coast - A country in transition 
Housing targets and needs 

Land 

Clouded and unmarketable titles 

Old housing and slum clearance 
Financing 

Building and loan societies 

The housing loans ordinance 

Personnel end education for personnel 
Centre of design 

Building Research Institute 

Building regulations 

Materials 

Limestone deposits and hydraulic binders 
Prefabrication - Shokbeton process 

Rent controls 

Administrative reorganization 


The Gold Coast - A Country in transition. The housing problem reveals 
symptoms similer to those of other countries experiencing urbanization, yet their 
impact is as different as the environment in which they assert themselves. There 
are the same migrations toward the cities, the rise of renter class, the growing 
disparity between the cost of urban shelter and what the worker can afford, the 
rising pressures of housing shortage and overcrowding, the diminishing ability of 
the urbanizing populetion to build housing with its own hands as in the old rural 
environment, an increase in squatting and a newly emerging insecurity of urban 
tenure, a deconcentration of urban land ownership and increase in number of owners 
and parcels, conflicts over titles, and increase in role of government over land 
and housing operations. 


Economic transition. From a rural economy, small-scale and tribal, the country 
has been moving toward greater industrialization and manufacture. Harbor and power 
installations, new industry and communications, and projects for development of 
its resources are planned or in process. The Volta River Dam will produce ultimately 
thousends of tons of aluminum annually, roads and railways are being extended, ports 
in Takoradi and Accra are being built, the cocoa industry and other crops are 
being developed. Electrical production has increased 60 per cent in the last 
four years. Housing needs are consequently appearing as labor moves to new tasks. 


Lend transition. Urban land is being devoted to an increasing number of uses 
and tribal and family lands are being broken up. Conflicts arise between customary 
and new legal forms of tenures. Pressure for better land planning is increasing as 
Slums appeer. 


Political transition. The approaching independence of the Gold Coast Government 
highlights newly evolving relationships between the Government and local governments 
and tribal chiefs. The Government is called upon to use its tax power and tax 
proceeds toward general needs of people, and there is conflict as to how that 
welfare should best be served; the housing program will present a test area for 
many of the conflicts posed. 
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Social transition. The shift from urban society challenges the old mores. 
Vast increases in imports have affected housing needs, room sizes, design and 
materials. Some devices such as prefabrication assume a lure sometimes beyond 
value; the thatched roof, bemboo and native earth building lose in favor of iron 
roof and concrete slab. 


To effectuate eae housing programme democratically there are the following 
prerequisites: (a) the housing needs or targets must be charted; (b) city planning 
aims and objectives within the general framework of social economic development 
must be laid down; (c) the problems of lend acquisition for adequate urban 
development must be resolved; (d) building materials must be made available; 

(e) building lebour and technical know-how in the building industry must be 
expanded; (f) mechanisms must be devised to finence the undertekings; (¢) the 
problem of cesign must be met; (h) e proper administrative set-up must be 
constituted; (i) there must be adequete training, technicel education and research 
for the verious tesks; (j) the essential legisletion to carry out the projects 
must be drawn and enacted. 


In meeting these problems the Gold Coast has certain adventages: it is not 
land poor; it is predosinantly rural with its rural population occupied so that 
housing is not a pressing problem; building operations are still undertaken through 
self-help operations with local materials, African labor and relatively low cost; 
the nature of land tenure still mekes it possible for rural people to secure 
land without paying exorbitent prices; the need for developing a credit system 
is pressing, but largely for financing small parts of the house, mainly roofs, 
doors and windows; for the majority of people the gap between their income and cost 
of minimum shelter is not as great es it is in many other countries. 


Defects in housing include: 


(a) Dull, expensive and unimaginative lay-outs; soil erosion created by bad 
housing ley-outs; waste of space between houses; lack of adjustment to contours and 
resulting weste of expenditure on foundations and plinths; badly situated latrines 
end bath houses; omission of shops and other essential services and amenities from 
housing lay-outs; lack of orientetion of buildings to prevailing wind and rain; 
poor location of borrow pits for earth to build blocks and other materials; general 
lack of care and imagination in the building of neighbourhoods with charecter 
instead of monotonous housing "projects." 


(b) Lack of attention to the living habits of the tenants end of the manifold 
problems presented by the changing patterns; lack of out-door living space end 
facilities for gardening anc other subsidiery occupations; lack of storage space. 


(c) Rooms of unnecessary heights; verendahs of insufficient width; rooms and 
buildings designed without reference to the size of available materials; insufficient 
roof insuletion; lack of ceilings to keep out the heat of day and the coolness of 
night; badly designed attics, etc. 


(a) Insufficient attention to air movement; wrong placement of doors and 
window openings; exaggerated height of window-sills; weste of space in the opening 
of doors and window shutters; provision of shutters which obstruct passages and 
cause severe eccidents, lack of ventilation openings under ceilings; absence of 
simple burgler proofing for doors and windows, etc. 


(e) Kitchens too smell or exposed to rein or so designed as to allow smoke 
to blow into the living-room; lack of safe storage space for food and cooking 
utensils or storage space so ill-designed that nobody uses it for the purpose. 


(f) Insufficient protection for the reiny season; lack of roof gutters; ill- 
designed and westeful storm weter drains; absence of protection from wind-driven 
spray; louvres which do not keep the rein out, etc. 


(g) Weste through thoughtless structural design; over-dimensioned foundations; 
unnecessary reinforced concrete beams and lintels over openings; overdimensioned 
wooden sections; lack of earthquake proofing; plans with too many corners and 
compliceted details; wells of unnecessery thicmess; refters and purlins too large 


in Cimension under the aluminum roofs; use of too many and too heavy purlins and 
refters, etc. 
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17. (h) Faulty hendling of aluminum; use of unprectical metals in conjunction with 
eluminum sheets; ebsence of storm-proof fixtures for sheets; damage to sheets when 
fixing them to the purlins; bad and dangerous chimney junctions and flashings at 


well and roof junctions; use of cement mortar in contact with aluminum and lack of 
precaution ageinst glare. 


(i) Leck of understending of the basic climatic differences between the 
Northern Territories and the coastal regions; thoughtless use of type designs 
intended for one perticular climatic region is erees with entirely different 
weather conditions; general leck of uncerstanding of the use of reflective colours 
and insuletion to produce protection against heat. 


Although there are some competent architects end planners in the country, 
limitations of generel policy and over-emphasis on economy has resulted in poor 
housing and poorly planned communities. In housing, local materials and skills 
should be used. Urban and rural housing have different requirements. 


In planning e nationel housing programme for the long range, priorities 
must also be eccorded to those phases of the operation which ere prerequisites. 

In the Gold Coast particular and immeciete attention should be given to: (a) 

freeing the land from legal and other impediments which sterilize it against use; 

(b) developing and encouraging ea system of savings upon which a mortgage system 

can be founded; (c) arranging for the procurement of roofs and their finencing 

which should be acknowledged as pivotal espects of the Gold Coast's housing program; 
(d) determining the targets eat which the housing effort should be eimed and directed; 
(e) making a start at technical education which can expand and utilize expertness 

in the various phases of the housing effort; (f) drawing and enacting the legislation 
b and setting up the administration to. fulfil the targets. 


In e@ housing program, economic classifications can be predicted on income; 
houses for those who can afford to build their own, housing for those who can pay 
for a house under e hire purchase scheme, those who have no money but the know-how, 
those primarily dependent on subsidies. Actuelly, 80 per cent of housing is self- 
built. Therefore, a special plan must be made for the urban areas. 


Housing targets and needs. These are difficult to estimate during a transitionel 
period, but the primary target is more housing in urban arees, improved housing 

in villages. There should be surveys and studies of needs and ea plan for eech 

town as part of a regional plen, to achieve a house per family unit of various 
sizes. Accra wes used as an example of how to compute housing needs for a city. 
Deta included financiel, condition of housing, population influx, femily conditions, 
rate of construction and of deterioration, social standards and traditions, exact 
income grouping, financial arrangements for each group, and finally, a comprehensive 
policy for each income group. ; 


Involved with the cevelopment of housing are land, lebor and materials, and 
three additional elements: government policy, financing and educetion. 


Land. Land is sufficient elthough there is an apparent shortage in cities 
due to limitation of transport, sterilization of lend due to unmarketable titles, 
| inability to finance land improvement, growing competition, and inadequete 
plenning. Generel principles are needed to guide the new Government. Compulsory 
purchase must be exercised when it serves only public not private purposes. The 


legislature should determine what is a public purpose, housing, etc. There should be 
just compensation. 


Clouded and unmerketable titles. This werranted special interim report which in 
the main, called for e speedier method for edjudicating rights and a system or 
registration of titles in areas where disputes and uncertainties are common. 
Complexity of the subject delays the implementation of the progremme. Procedure is 
Outlined and the appointment of special officers with their duties defined as 
impediments to title frustrate important housing progrems. Appendix C explains the 
methods of settlement of claims and of registration. 
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33. Housing Loans Ordinance. It has not functioned well because of too rigid 
restrictions. It requires too long residence in dwelling and too long ownership 
of lend, it requires a contractor for every house, and this in a country where 
people have the skill to build their own homes. 


Personnel and education for personnel. The economy remains lergely rural. 
Training the guidance of existing hands is needed, i.e., better village layouts, 
better access to houses, improved drainage, water supply, etc., larger and better 
doors and windows, improvement of roofs, chimneys, foundations and plinths, 
construction of cheap cattle pounds, structures for manure and compost, better 
structures for grain storage; all measures to put into effect through present 
method of self-help construction. 


The Dept. of Social Welfere & Mass Education is already operating in this 
field and its operations could be extended by technical instructors who know 
traditions end can work with their own hands among the rural people. 


In the urban picture demand has run ahead of production. Skill and personnel 
are urgently required in every department of building. Unskilled labor is needed, 
too, and direction. Import of skills is preferable to import of ready-made products. 
Technical training must expand. : 


Building contractors ere usuelly large firms financed from abroad, local 
small firms are beset by lack of capital. The latter are often inexperienced. 
Locel material specifications should be made wherever possible. Bad planning and 
leyout is in evidence everywhere due to lack of know-how. A school of community 
planners should be founded under e parent school in England, with a core of 20 or 
24 students. 


Recommendations for technical education are: 

Extension of activities of Dept. of Social Welfare & Mass Education to improve 
rural housing 

Study incentive methods to increase productivity in building industry 

Establish immigration policy to encourage entry of skilled artisans in building trade 

Expend present program of technical education. 

Esteblish evening classes and courses for foremen end overseers 

Provision of homes for teachers 

Introduce drafting classes at Technical Institutes 

Assist African contractors throught formation of credit essociation, specification 
of local materials, institute of courses of professional level. 

Found school of community planners 

Establish design service as interim measure. 


Center of design. Materials and designs of western countries are too attractive 
to Africans, although not necessarily suitable. Aided by an Institute of Research 
the Center could aim to teach simplicity of process, and design materials suitable 
to environment. There should be long-time research. The Center would draft 
building codes. Imports should be held to e minimum. BElueprints and cuidance 
would be available to builders. Prototype houses could serve as standards, 
determine cost, prove value of materials, etc. 


Building Research Institute. Although preparations were made for an institute 
in 1952, progress has been slight. The Government should therefore proceed with 
its own Institute. It should study costs, labor, materials, methods, etc., and 
cooperate with the Center of Design. 


Building regulations need revision. Immediate revision can be made in regard 
to sizes of houses, ventilation and regulations against local building materials, 
while other matters will have to be investigated. 


Materials: local menufacture needs encouragement and help, especially in 
baked clay products, wood components, and related products. Small local firms 
cen make these items cheaply. Roofing meterials can be manufactured. Grass and 
reed matting for ceilings and bamboo matting for verandas and fances and screens 
can be made. Lime and rammed earth techniques cen be pursued. 
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Limestone deposits and hydraulic binders. ' Limestone deposits exist and work 
can be resumed in quarries. Transportation by river reduces packing problems. 
A lime producing industry could be investigated and established. Use of lime saves 
cost of importing cement. A U.N. specialist might work to essist in planning such 
an industry. Cement clinkers are cheaper to import from Europe than cement now 
imported. Plants in Africa could mix and grind in the Gold Coast. 


Prefabrication -- Shokbeton Process. For various reasons that do not need to 
be related here, the proc2ss has been examined and should be abandoned. 


Rent controls. This problem is not treated in detail in the report. It does 
state that little would be lost by withdrewing controls against all new construction. 


Administrative organization. The Gold Coast is fortunate in having men 
raised in the British tradition of planning. Life in villages near urban areas 
should be facilitated so that agriculture can continue along with work in towns. 
Mobile prefabricated units have been operated in Northern Territories with success. 
Legislative and administrative apparatus are prerequisites. A town planning 
ordinance is in preparation to set up agencies with certain responsibilities for 
surveys, redevelopment, traffic, open spaces, zoning, recreation, etc. Planning 
controls are included and periodic revisions. A land development agency is 
desirable to take over part of the duties of the present Town and Country Plenning 
Advisor. 


A new authority to build hire-purchase and subsidized housing needs to be set up 
after the existing housing department has been strengthened to begin its job. 
Accounting practices need overhauling within the housing department; its whole econony 
needs review and improvement. 


A constructive contribution can be made by working with local people and their 
leaders who have potentialities for local improvement and progress. 
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* Mindlin, Henrique E. Modern architecture in Brazil. Preface by S. Giedion. 
N.Y., Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1956. 256pp., illuse., plans, F 
crogs sections. 726 
Humid 


Brazilian-born Henrique E. Mindlin planned and wrote this on time bor- 
rowed from his very busy practice in architecture. After a brief historical 
survey and explanation of the main factors in modern Brazilian architecture, 
the author discusses and illustrates the work of over 70 architects with examples 
from their most important jobs. All types of buildings are represented in the 
excellent photographs, and, in addition, there are examples of city planning and 
of landscape architecture. There are over 750 illustrations, and a bibliography 
of important projects of each architect. 


Principal topics are: 


Private houses, apartment buildings, hotels, housing projects, schools, hospitals, 
religious buildings, sports and creation, museums and exhibition buildings. 
Administration, business, induetry transportation, city planning, landscape architecture. 


Israel. Ministry of Social Welfere. Dept. of Research and Planning. p. 34 
Community orgenizetion in Israel. Jerusalem, 1955. 37pp. G 


The teble of contents indicates the scope of the report; 
Introduction 
Besic community orgeanizetion 


Supplementary community organization 


1. Community organization of e regional nature: the Regional Council 
of Shephir 

2. Community organization on the local level; The Locel Council of 
Ashkelon 

3. Community orgenization in en urban neighborhood: The Family health 
center of Kiryst Yovel 

4. Community organization on the local level as part of the national 

progrem of social service organizations: the WIZO center at Ramleh 


Community orgenizetion as en emerging national policy 
Summary. 


In Isreel, community organization is a process in the making on the national 
level rather than an existing program, although there are many organizations 
and groups trying to create conditions fevorable to concerted action in the 
social field and to carry out programs of social reform. Obviously, there must 
be concerted and active participation of the population in the particular projects 
designed to benefit the people. 


New immigrents, for example, are one problem, another is the need for 
egriculturel cooperatives, and others are the usual ones of social welfare, 
education, etc. Regional employment has been included, teaching trades, and 
sponsoring cultural services. The national language campaign is underwey in 
most parts of the country in order to teach Hebrew to immigrants who do not know 
the lenguage. 


Community orgenization on local levels is well portrayed in the example of 
Ashkelon, a new community set up 30 miles south of Tel Aviv. Its population 

is about 2,000. The project wes undertaken by the Afridar Co. Ltd., a public 
corporation supported by contributions of South African Jewry. It is the first 
section of one of five communities to form the future garden city of Greater Migdal 
Ashkelon. Family dwellings are one story structures surrounded by lewns and 
gerdens. A large fenceless perk lies in the center of the town, while lendscaped 
ring roeds connect the spreading town with main arteries. A civic and commercial 
center hes been included, consisting of a series of low-lying buildings, enclosing 
two court-yards and flenking e great open square overlooking the sea. Trade, 
commerce, social services, education and recreation, stores, resteurents, bank, 
workshops, post office, trevel offices, health center, museum, librery, assembly, 
and Local Council offices ere houses within the buildings. Shops are flanked by 

a long colonnede of pre-cast concrete columns forming e boulevard for strolling. 


Employment is obteined in a pipe factory, building projects, tourism, and 
services for the Regular Army. At time of writing there was no unemployment. 


Construction wes begun in 1950 with the laying of roads, sewers and water 
meins. Homes begen in 1951. The housing policy was part of the town planning which 
considered amenities such as public parks, lawns, playgrounds, etc. The social side 

of planning was elso given cue consideration by a housing code designed to prevent 
future overcrowding, use of inferior building materiels, the keeping of livestock 

in the open, etc. The conmerciel and civic center was designed to encourage daily 
contact of individuals end ethnic groups and to generally facilitate social intercourse. 


The museum contains archaeological relics excavated in the area in order to 
foster pride among the citizenry in historic continuity. Old columns were placed at 
verious points in the public gerdens for the same purpose. 
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Loomis, Charles P., and John C. McKinney. Systematic differences L 
between Latin-American communities of family farms and large (71-4) 
estates. (Americen journal of sociology, Mar. 1956, vol. 61:5, Humid 


pp. 404-412, with diegrs.) 
The abstract by the authors follows: 


"The family-ferm end lerge-estate communities considered here 
ere in sharp contrast. A clear differentiation was also established 
by a group of judges who used a series of polar variables within 

the Gemeinscheft-Gesellschaft topology to describe strategic 
subject-object relationships within the two communities. 

Tentative steps ere taken to specify certain basic differences in 
family-farm and large-estate communities, systems which have long 
been considered essentially different, especially in their 
respective power structures. These differences call into question 
the many unitary programs designed to initiate chenge without 

being adapted to these contrasting structures." 


The value of this study is primarily as a sociological reference on rural 
Latin America. Both social systems snalyzed ere in Costa Rica; the lerge- 
estate community of Atirro, with 65 families, and the near-by community of 
femily farms, San Juen Sur, including 75 femilies. Both these communities are 
loceted in the Turrialba Canton. The authors consider them to be, in general 
fairly typical. 


Salient characteristics ere; 


1) Physicel accessibility; Atirro year round by vehicle over dirt roed, 
San Juen Sur only during drier months of the year. 

2) Spatial arrangements; Atirro a 'cluster' village, San Juan Sur a village 
strung along a treil. 

3) Mobility: at time of enumeretion one-fourth of workers had been in 
Atirro a year or less, comparative immobility in San Juan Sur. 

4) Routine activity: cultivetion of coffee and cane similer in both pleces. 

5) Less stretificetion in San Juan Sur than Atirro where ownership of land 
causes stratificetion of classes into labor, skilled-supervisory, and proprietary. 
In Atirro there ere berriers to interaction based upon the relation to the land 
end its use. 

6) Social status: Femily-friendship structure, to e lerge extent, is 
essociated with social structure in San Juan Sur, while in Atirro stetus is more 
closely related to the entire community. 

7) Communication structure: In Atirro, communication as reflected in 
visiting tekes place more frequently within the classes than across class bounderies. - 
In San Juen Sur the paths of communication cross elmost all social-status 
distinctions. 

8) Social structure: In Atirro the most importent social structures are the 
family units and the hacienda as an economic organization, whereas in San Juan Sur 
only the family units are of real importance. The functional integration of the 
hacienda rests upon a division of labor, and the system is articulated daily. In 
contrast, San Juan Sur is erticulated as a unit only on special occasions, such 
as fiestas and crises. 

9) Clique structure; differences of value chiefly to eae student of sociology. 

10) Leadership: Ferm owners in San Juan Sur were the community leaders, in 
Atirro the leaders were from the skilled-supervisory class. 


The conclusions drawn by the authors is that the problem of accessibility to 
Cultural change is dual and hence calls for different procedures in the strategy 
of change. Any change will necessarily have to follow different procedures, 
adapted to the two distinctly different social structures. 
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United Netions. Bibliography on studies and statistical methods 
relating to housing and building. (N.Y¥,), Jan. 1956. 12 pp. 


1. Supplement to the Quarterly bulletin of housing and building stetistics 
for Europe, vol. 3:3. 


2. Information obtained from ten countries has been grouped under four headings: 


1. Publications supplying current statistics 


Publications and information relating to censuses or projected censuses 
or other statistical surveys, and to their results 


Studies of a methodological nature 


Studies providing a statistical analysis of the housing situation 
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Centro Interamericano de Vivienda. Servicio de Intercambio 
Cientifico. Liste de nuevas adquisiciones. Bogota. 


1. A bibliography published monthly of titles all over the world 
relatir_ to housing, planning, and peripheral fields of interest. 
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School of Town and Country Planning, New Delhi. Prospectus. 


Board of Governors: 


Shri K.G. Seaiyidein, Sec. Ministry of Education, New Delhi 

Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Director, Delhi School of Economics 

Shri Sobh Raj, Under Sec. Ministry of Finance, New Delhi 

‘Shri A.V. Venkatasubban, Deputy Sec., Ministry of Health, New Delhi 

Shri M. Fayazuddin, Chief Town Planner, Saifabad, Hyderabad, Deccan 

Shri C. S. Chandrasekhara, Deputy Director, Indian Standards Institute, Delhi 

Shri V.N. Presad, Prof. Architecture and Regional Planning, Indian Inst. Technology, 
Kharagpur, W. Bengal 

Shri Zain Yer Jung, Berkatpure, Hyderabad, Deccan 

Shri T.J. Manickeam, Director, School of Town and Country Planning, New Delhi 


The Course leading to the Diploma in Town and Country Planning is normally a 
2 yeer course, consisting of five terms with practical experience in the intervening 
‘summer. An original thesis is required in the final term. 


3. Candidetes must heve passed either (1) Intermediate Examination in Architecture 
of the All India Council for Technicel Education, or equivalent, or (2) Approved 
degree or diplome course in Civil Engineering, or (3) A Master's or Honours degree 

in Geography, Sociology, Economics or Law. 


An Intensive Course has been evolved especially for the benefit of Architects, 
Engineers end others working in allied fields, with some practical experience in 
planning. The duration of the course is one year consisting normally of three terms. 
The lst term candidetes will work with the first and third term students of the 
reguler diploma course; in the 2nd term they will work with the second and fourth 
term students. The third term in the intensive course is the same as the final 

term of the diplome course (an original thesis). At the discretion of the Director 
@ candidate may be allowed to submit a thesis on an approved subject insteed of 
attending the final tern. 


Cendidates must possess (1) Degree or Diploma equivalent to National Diploma in 
Architecture plus three years experience in town and country planning in a responsible 
capacity, or (2) Degree in Civil Engineering of a recognized University with the 

same experience, or (3) Degree in Social Science or Law with 5 years experience of 
dealing with town and country planning schemes in a responsible capacity. 
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Town and Country Planning School, New Delhi. (The Indien builder, N 
Oct. 1956, vol. 4:10, p. 58) 711(378) 


The complete text of the report follows: 


The first course of the School of Town and Country Plenning, temporerily 


shoused in the Delhi Polytechnic, was inaugurated last month by Mr. K.G. Saiyidian, 


Secretary to the Government of India, Ministry of Education. 


The school will have a maximum inteke of 25 students for a two-year course in 
town and country plenning. To enable engineers, architects and others working 
in the planning field to get the benefit of the training, an intensive course 
in town and country planning is also to be conducted. The school will, in 
addition, conduct seminars and short-term refresher courses for those interested 
in planning. The housing and Supply Ministry is to esteblish a Chair for Housing 
in the school. The school will also conduct research in housing. 
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United Nations. Secretariet. Dept. of Conference and Generel N 
Services. List of abbreviations used by the United 711(03) 
Nations, the specialized agencies, and various organizations. 
N. ¥., 1953. €2pp. (Terminology bulletin no. 102, 
superseding no. 80) (ST/CGS/SER.F/102) Text in English and 
French. 
1. A useful reference list, including 4 pages of abbreviations used by the 


United Nations. 
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Aluminum Company of America. Comfort everybody can afford. T 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1956. 697 


This booklet is intended primarily for the builder in order to help him 
sell houses faster by using alcoa aluminum in insulation. Although applicable 
chiefly to the United States, part of the date is pertinent to tropical climetes. 


‘Its reliebility would seem to be above question, judging from the sources quoted. 


_ In the section on radiation, a major factor in heat gain in hot weather, 
@luminum is called one of the best reflective materials. Aluminum foil, under 
normal conditions of use, has a reflectivity of 95 to 97 per cent for infra-red 
redietion. Thet is, it turns back 95 to 97 per cent of the infre-redredient heat 
waves thet strike it. Insulation coated with flaked aluminum pigments has a 
reflectivity of only 10 to 20 per cent from infra-red rediation. They rely for 
their reted effectiveness on low thermal conductivity. Adding reflective 
surfaces to these materials lowers totel heat flow further| by reflecting 
rediant heat. 


Results of investigations carried on at the National Bureau of Stendards and 
at the Pennsylvania State University indicate that ell attics should be ventilated, 
and in a ventilated attic aluminun-cled insulation performs best. Aluminum-clad 
ineulation performs greatest service in summer in ventilated attice, either flat 
roof or geble roof, when heat is flowing downwerd. 


The directions for reducing summer sun load, apply specifically to the United 
States: orientation of house to eliminate direct solar radiation on roof, walls 
and windows in summer; major well and glass areas of the house should face north 
or south, for southern exposures, a proper-sized aluminum ewning, an overheng, 
cornice or projecting eave will cast a shadow on the glass erea in summer and 
will allow sunlight to enter in winter; if the narrow sections of house face 
east and west and the glass exposures are kept to a minimum, less sunlight will 
enter directly into east and west windows. Other weys of reducing sun load are 
shade trees, and light-colored roofs that reflect the sun's rays. 


Proper insuletion material will also retard hest flow. Insulating meteriels 
in combination with reflective surfaces will do a better job of retarding heat 
flow in summer and winter then do any of the insulation products without aluminum 
surfaces. Aluminum-surface materials ere especially effective under sunmer > 
conditions in retarding heet flow downward. Attics ere importent pleces to “+ 
insulete becavse 30 per cent of summer heet is gained through roofs. 


Methods of application ere various kinds of insulation with reflective 
surfaces. Eech reflective surface must face en eir space thet should be 3/4 inch 
for side-walls end eat least 3/4 inch or more for ceilings. The reflective surface 
should not be in contect with other building surfaces. If nailing flange is 
incorporated as part of vapor berrier, than flenge must be pleced so that vapor 
barrier is on warm side of wall or ceiling under winter conditions. All insulation 
blanket products with aluminum surfeces give best performence when two air spaces 
are provided instead of one, that is, when there is an air space on each side of 
insuletion. All types of insulation must be installed in such e way that there 
ere no edge air gaps or surface breeks at top or bottom of stud space. The top 
and bottom of well insuletion should be sealed by stapling or teping it to the 
floor and ceiling plates. 


The heating and cooling tables in the booklet are applicable chiefly not 
only to various climetes in the United States, but to the conventional frame type 
of dwelling common to all states. The cost of insulation and saving in yearly 
operation applies of course to the same conditions. 
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To cut heating-cooling bills to $10 a month, cost the builder an T 
average of $15 extra. (House end Home, Nov. 1956, vol. 10:5, 697 
with illus., map) 


The case for insulation 4s a meens of lowering heating and cooling costs 
is given a major assist this month by the Aluminum Co. of Americe. 


Based on new reeeerch, Alcoa claims the average 1,200 sq. ft. house with 
proper insulation cen be heated and cooled for $12 a month. "The $12 figure 
is en average for the entire US. In some ereas it may be $14, in others as 
low as $10." The company sponsored two new research projects, one eat the 
National Bureau of Standards, the other at Pennsylvania State University. 


The National Bureau of Standerds research established new U factors 
(heet transmission standards) for sluminum foil insuletion. Penn State's 
project shows thet the efficiency (especially in summer) of regular batt or 
blanket insulation is greatly increased when it is wrepped in aluminum foil. 
Based on the findings of these two research projects, Alcoa claims that almost 
any kind of aluminum "cled" insulation, properly used, will greetly enhance 
the thermal efficiency of houses. 


Data from the two research projects were used by Alcoa to develop a new 
method "to celculate quickly and eesily heating and cooling costs for practically 
any house in any region of the country." This method involves simplified heating 
and cooling cherts. They are used together with a new table of heat transmission 
values for aluminum types of insulation (based on the two research projects.) 
Given date like the size of a house and local fuel and power retes, you can 
Quickly find from the charts the equipment size needed and what the annual 
heeting and cooling bills should be. 


